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To the Citizens and Taxpayers : 


For many years Plainfield has been noted for its Public 
School system, and the thorough and complete education which 
it proffers to all has undoubtedly had its full share of effect in 
the rapid and satisfactory growth of our city. 

The building up of this system by our honored prede- 
cessors in office and the maintaining of the same by those to 
whom for the present you. have committed this high and im- 
portant trust, has been made possible only by reason of the 
liberality and unanimity with which they have been supported 
by the great majority of our citizens. 

Recognizing the great importance of this work, and realiz- 
ing the necessity from every point of view of retaining the posi- 
tion our schools now occupy, we feel constrained to urge upon 
you the careful reading of the report for the vear just closed, 
and a more thorough study of educational matters, to the end, 
that you may have a personal knowledge of the magnitude of 
the work and of the requirements of the same; visit the schools ; 
make the acquaintance of the teacher having your child in 
charge; take a peep at the little ones in the kindergarten, and 


through the successive grades to the Senior Class in the High 
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School; it will broaden your views, and we trust it may inspire 
a feeling of satisfaction and pride. 

They are your schools, not ours; you have built them, 
you are supporting them; it is your duty, it should be your 
pleasure, to know more about them; their future will be what 
you make it. 

Our confidence in the sound judgment of the citizens of 
our beautiful and progressive city of homes inspires the feeling 
that the Plainfield Public Schools will continue to maintain 
their honored position in the front rank of the glorious free 
educational army of our State, leading our boys and girls to 
opportunities in life which are closed to others less favored, 
_ helping to mould the life and build the character of our future 
citizens and business-men, our future office-holders and law- 


makers. 
On Behalf of the Board, 


FRED C. LOUNSBURY, 


Secretary. 
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Report of the Superintendent. 


Gentlemen of the School Board ; 
HAVE the honor to present to you, herewith, my fourth 
| annual report of the Public Schools of the City of Plainfield. 
The year has been marked by no special innovations, but 
rather by even, steady, earnest work all along the line. We 
have striven particularly to make the child, not the school, the 
unit of work, working more with individuals instead of masses, 
and to make the management, methods and instruction con- 
form more closely to the nature of the child. 


CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The general condition of the schools is as follows : 
Number of pupils between five and eighteen years of age, 


as shown by the census of May, 1896..... 3303 
Pmollinetitspeae oman T8O5—706. 0 eae eee 220n 
Average Membership, TKR Rast iys / 1725 
Average Attendance, i PARES ys he oe ae 1517 
Percentagevor Attendance, | fi J: sneer ae .88 
Number of Teachers, CF LS as heron ed tee qe 
Number of Classes, Cal eid asset te aera: ee 47 
Number of Buildings, Sf CU CARRE aad a heen 6 


The census shows an increase of 466; but part of this in- 
crease is probably due to a more thorough taking of the census, 
special effort having been made this year, with the co-operation 
of the teachers, to get the most complete returns possible. 


ATTENDANCE. 


During much of the winter, the school attendance was cut 
down to an extraordinary degree by the prevalence of measles. 
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In one school, the Bryant, the attendance was reduced from 
450 to about 160, for some weeks. 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions there was an increase 
of 51 in the enrollment during the year, which is equivalent 
to the addition of one class. 

The changes made in the Stillman School during the 
summer vacation, by laying new floors and putting desks in 
the Assembly Hall have added much to the comfort of the 
the pupils and the efficiency of the school. 

The new plan of seating has made the work much easier 
and at the same time it vacated another class-room, by using 
which we were able to transfer a class from the Bryant School 
and so temporarily relieve the crowding there. 

At the middle of the year, the second and third grades at 
the Franklin School became so full that it was necessary to start 
a new class, which was put into the small room formerly used 
by the Board, a room too small for a class-room except as a 
temporary expedient. 

A new class was also started at the Irving in the spring, 
and now there are in the whole city but two class-rooms un- 
occupied, the two on the third floor of the Irving School. 

The decision of the Board to build a new primary school 
on Berckman street will give relief to the Bryant School when 
it is opened ; but when the two classes from the Bryant district 
that are now in the Franklin have been sent back to the 
Bryant, the overflow classes will fill the rooms they leave and 
the Franklin and Stillman Schools will still be full, with no 
room for growth. It is merely a matter of but two or three 
years, therefore, when a question of a relief for the Franklin 
School and the High School must be met. 

The regularity of attendance is not what it ought to be, 
and for this the parents are largely responsible. To get the 
full benefit of the school the child should be there every day. 
An absence of a day or two makes a break in the work and 
puts the child behind. If it is often repeated the child gets 
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uneasy, does not enjoy his work, and does not get into the 
spirit of persistent effort which is so essential to true education; 
the frequent absence prevents his forming right habits. If the 
pupil be already behind, as is too often the case with such 
children, the absence simply aggravates the trouble. 

The teacher does all he can to maintain this regularity of 
attendance; he holds the child strictly to account for absence 
and tardiness and strives to establish the feeling that only for 
some extraordinary reason should he fail to be in his place. 

In too many cases his efforts meet no recognition at home. 
The teacher may be working hard to bring the child up to 
grade in some particular, when for some unimportant reason 
the parent allows him to remain at home for a day or two, or 
even longer, and the whole work 1s thrown away. 

I would not deny the parent’s right to decide as to the 
child’s attendance; but I do urge with great earnestness that 
parents should realize the importance of regularity of attend- 
ance 1n forming right habits and arousing the true spirit re- 
garding attendance and school work, and that they should 
treat the matter of excusing the child conscientiously and try 
to establish in him the thought that nine o’clock every morn- 
ing should find him in his seat without fail. I am convinced 
that a more careful, thoughtful treatment of the subject by the 
parents would do much to elevate the work of our school. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


When the High School was organized in 1867 there was 
but one other in the State. 

To-day New Jersey has twenty-seven high schools that 
have a four-year course of study similar to our own and thirty- 
two other high schools with three-year courses of study, all of 
which teach some language besides English. This shows a 
great growth in the high school idea throughout the State and 
not only do the people believe in maintaining high schools, but 
they are also, as never before, spending money for their accom- 
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modation. East Orange has spent $120,000 for a high school 
building, Montclair $115,000, Trenton purposes to spend 
$180,000 and Newark $300,000 for the same purpose, while 
Jersey City is moving in a similar direction with probably 
equal expenditure. There is the same strong growth of high 
schocl interest in other states, as shown by the creation of new 
schools and the erection of fine buildings. The cities and 
larger towns are taking pride in erecting handsome buildings 
with such modern equipments as will enable the high school to 
do its work fully and easily. 

In Massachusetts, a high school education free of cost is 
possible for every child in the state, however small the town in 
which he lives, since, by the state law, when the town main- 
tains no high school, it must pay the tuition of all children 
that desire it, in the nearest school 1n some other town. 

In view of the marked tendency of the day everywhere 
toward exalting the work of the high school, our own city can- 
not think of remitting its support of a school that has brought 
it so much repute in the past. But now that other cities are 
working so earnestly in the same line, it will not much longer 
be possible for the Plainfield school to maintain its former pre- 
eminence unless more suitable and adequate accommodations 
can be given it. 

In certain important lines of study it 1s, even now, im- 
possible to do work that will compare with that which is done 
in many schools that have a suitable equipment. In fact there 
are few schools of the size and excellence of ours that are so 
poorly equipped. 

The graduating class numbered 23,—10 boys and 13 girls. 
Of this number ten are to attend higher institutions of learn- 
ing, all who enter college being admitted on the certificate of 
our school. 

The spirit in the High School and the character of the 
work done have been the most satisfactory of any year since 
the school came under my care. Our pupils obtain ready 
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admittance at the various colleges and find that the High School 
course has given them a training that puts them in a position 
to maintain a good standing among their class-mates. There 
are now two of them at Vassar, two at Lehigh, two at Amherst, 
three at Williams, two at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, two at Rutgers, two at Medical Colleges, two at Smith, 
one each at Oberlin, Mt. Holyoke,—Wellesley, Denison, 
Cornell, Alfred University, Barnard, and the University of the 
City of New York, and four at various Normal Schools. 

The High School must not, however, be considered as 
mainly a fitting school for the colleges. That is an important 
work which the school does with pre-eminent success, a work 
of which the community may be proud; but its main work is 
really the education of the boys and girls that are not going to 
college, but who obtain their only training for life in the high 
school. For these too, our school is fitted to do most excel- 
lent work, as its many graduates can testify, and it is this class 
particularly that would be benefited by the changes and 1m- 
provements that a modern equipment would permit. 


EDUCATIONAT, PROGRESS. 


One of the most important changes of the year in our 
school work has been the extension of vertical writing to all 
the primary grades (the first five years of school). The change 
has met the hearty approval of both teachers and parents. It 
seems to be more natural for the child and therefore more easy 
to teach; it makes it much easier to keep the child in a health- 
ful position ; the writing as a whole is more legible. 

Our limited experience with it seems to indicate that it 
will not produce quite so high a degree of rapidity as the slant 
system, previously in use; but, to all except a very small pro- 
portion of the pupils, legibility will be much more important 
than rapidity, in after life, and under the old system nearly 
all who made a special use of writing as bookkeepers and ac- 
countants had to acquire rapidity and facility by special atten- 
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tion to the subject, after leaving school. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in pronouncing the change a wise one. 

_ Our most eminent educators are agreed that the course 
below the High. School should be enriched by the addition of 
elementary work in algebra, geometry and science, and some 
language other than English. We had already made a begin- 
ning in the enrichment by taking up science work a year ago. 
This year we have taken another step by introducing the study 
of geometry in the ninth grade. 

A place for these new studies must be made partly by 
a better arrangement of the work and a closer connection or 
correlation of the work and partly by cutting down some of 
the studies. Trivial detail and petty facts in geography are 
omitted ; map questions, the exact bounding of the states and 
countries, and the location of the less important cities and 
rivers recieve but little attention ; industrial and commercial 
geography and the elementary facts of physical geography are 
made more important. By this plan, the work being cut down 
to only the more important elements, the essential facts stand 
out more strongly and are better learned, while time is saved 
for other work. 

The same is true of arithmetic, to an even greater degree ; 
some of the subjects and many of the problems are of little or 
no practical value and might much better be omitted and the 
time applied to algebra and geometry. ‘The change would, in 
fact, give a better mathematical training. 

This cutting down and adaptation to new requirements 
demands time for its accomplishment but I hope soon to be 
able to so condense the work as to perinit the teaching of both 
algebra and geometry below the high school. 

The high school course has been improved by the addition 
of a course in French for those fitting for college, and for those 
in the general courses that desire to substitute a modern lan- 
guage for some of the other subjects. To make the course 
complete in this particular, or indeed, to make it fully equal 
to other schools of its class, the study of German should be 
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added and I recommend this improvement for another year. 

As suggested in previous reports, the science department 
of the high school has never been properly equipped. It is 
not possible to equip it adequately in the present building, but 
some improvement could be made by fitting up one of the class- 
rooms so that individual work would be possible. 

Science is, in these days, one of the most important sub- 
jects in the high school course for those who do not go to 
college: but to do the work properly it is necessary that the 
pupil should have opportunity for personal work in the use of 
instruments and in performing experiments and testing laws. 
This is impossible under present conditions, and students who 
take the subject suffer a loss in consequence. It seems to me 
very desirable that, at an early date, a room should be fitted for 
this purpose with tables and other conveniences as far as is 
practicable in our present building. 

Another line of work that it seems desirable to incorporate 
more fully into the high school curriculum is the so-called 
commercial studies. The type-writer is now so common that 
it seems as if every high school pupil who desires it should 
have opportunity for instruction in its use. The greater ease 
with which a type-written document can be read and compre- 
hended is causing it to supplant pen-work not only in the courts 
and large business-houses but in every place where there is much 
writing to be done; it is, therefore, one of the most important 
features of the life for which we are preparing our pupils 
and should, if possible, receive recognition in their education. 
But the type-writer is of value in school not alone by reason 
of its prospective use in the future, but as an educator in the 
present. There is no better way of securing accuracy and 
carefulness in spelling, punctuation and the details of language 
than by the use of the type-writer. It requires the closest at- 
tention, and every mistake stands out with such distinctness 
that it is an unsparing critic of the pupil’s work and compels 
correction. It is a constant training of the power of observa- 
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tion and holds before the pupil a high standard of correctness, 
neatness and preciseness of work. I believe the use of the 
type-writer, even for only a brief time, by the pupils would 
have a decided effect in improving the literary work of the 
school. 

The natural accompaniment of the type-writer is steno- 
graphy. While the immediate value as an educator is not as 
apparent as in the case of the type-writer, its prospective value 
in the future life of the pupil is even greater. As the use of 
the type-writer in business increases, the demand for stenography 
increases and a working knowledge of that art would be of very 
great value to those of our graduates who desire to enter com 
mercial pursuits. Asa time saver in the course of those who 
go to the college and professional school, it would have very 
great value. 

As to the practical value of these two studies from the 
bread and butter standpoint, Charles Reade asserts that ‘‘a 
shorthand writer who can type-write his notes would be safer 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar.’’ 

I would not advocate establishing a two-year course for 
graduation, but I do believe that the introduction of these two 
subjects into the high-school with some broadening of present 
subjects, giving the pupils opportunity to: choose them instead 
of certain other subjects in either of the four-year courses, or 
to take them in addition to the other work when strong 
enough, would not only be of great benefit to the pupils who 
now attend the high school but would draw many more into it 
and would tend to hold them longer. A new four-year course 
could thus be formed in which the studies that are more par- 
ticularly practical in business life might be made prominent 
and yet maintain a course that should have a strong educational 
value. 

In this discussion of the needs of the High School, I have 
omitted the subject of manual training, not because of any 
lack of appreciation of that subject, but because it is entirely 
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out of the question under present conditions. Manual train- 
ing has steadily gained ground until there are now few 
who deny its value as a part of high school education. It is 
being incorporated in most high schools of the size and stand- 
ing of our school and in Massachusetts it 1s made obligatory by 
state law. In our own State, Plainfield is being surpassed by 
quite a number of cities 1n this particular. 

When a new building for the High School was proposed, 
I looked forward to its erection as affording the opportunity to 
bring Plainfield up to the standard of other cities in that 
matter. The postponement of the building, destroyed that 
hope and while I feel deeply the fact that our school cannot 
offer such advantages, I do not deem it practicable to under- 
take it while the school is 1n its present inadequate accommoda- 


tions. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


A new kindergarten was opened in the Irving School in 
the spring and soon had an attendance as large as could be 
taught. There is now a kindergarten for each of the schools 
except the Washington. A limited number of children from 
this school have been received at the Wadsworth kindergarten 
but that class has so small.a room that in the second or third 
week the attendance becomes so great that I have to refuse 
further admissions. There should be a kindergarten for the 
Washington alone and I should urge the immediate opening of 
one, were there any room to accommodate it. It should be the 
policy of the Board in opening new schools, to plan for the 
kindergarten as an essential part of every primary school. 

The parents are coming to understand these schools better 
and the attendance is increasing. They are not simply places 
of amusement as some are apt to think, but places where the 
child is really educated in many ways, not only intellectually 
but morally; yet the instruction is so adapted to the nature of 
the children that those only four years old can take the work 
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with enjoyment and profit instead of waiting until six or seven 
years old before beginning school. I wish the parents would 
visit these schools more and see and understand their value in 
forming the child for the most effective school work. 

To perform its mission in the highest degree, the kinder- 
garten should have a piano: it is in fact almost indispensable 
and I would urge the adoption of some policy that will at an 
early date supply each kindergarten with one. 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION. 


The purpose of school is usually considered to be simply 
to impart knowledge. It is coming to be seen that it is much 
more than imparting knowledge, it is character building, 
—the training pupils so that they may most perfectly fulfil the 
purpose of human existence. Plato said centuries ago that ‘‘a 
good education gives to the body and mind all the perfection 


y 


of which they are capable.’’ Our modern writers state the 
same truth, simply changing the phraseology. Colonel Parker 
says education is ‘‘the working out of the human being into 
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character,’’ while Spencer says it is ‘‘preparation for complete 
living.’’ 

It is then, something that requires more than the mere 
teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic: it requires that 
the teacher shall study the individual child and shall strive to 
impress on him what he recognizes as desirable traits of char- 
acter and to mould him into right ways of thinking and 
acting ; in short, that he shall give his pupils individually the 
same training that a good, wise parent gives his children. 

This means that the teacher himself must be a man of char- 
acter and that he should have a comparatively small class of 
pupils, that he may do his work most effectively. But it requires 
good salaries to obtain and hold that kind of teachers, and it 
requires a larger number of teachers if the classes are kept 
small; hence a school system is costly, in proportion as it does 
the work of education effectively, and economy that results in 
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in small salaries or over-crowded schools also results in lessen- 
ing the attainment of the real end for which the schools are 
maintained. 


CO-OPERATION OR PARENTS, 


If education be the development of character then the 
teacher is working for the same end for which the true parent 
is working and there is every reason for parent and teacher to 
co-operate most closely in the management of the child; and 
yet, in many cases, the greatest hindrance the teacher meets is 
the parent himself. Sometimes it is active opposition by the 
parent, sometimes misapprehension of the teacher’s purposes, 
but more often simple carelessness. 

In how many homes the teacher is freely discussed by the 
parents in the presence of the child. Cutting jests, sneering 
criticisms, captious fault-finding are freely indulged in at the 
expense of the one person whose influence means more to the 
child than that of any one but his parents, and often more even 
than theirs. The child brings home a report of some act of 
the teacher and the parent at once takes up arms against the 
teacher without even waiting to find out whether the report 
was exact or not. All such acts and spirit must tend to harden 
the child against the teacher’s influence and so tend to prevent 
his getting the true education he ought. 

I am not claiming for the teacher an exemption from 
criticism. I am willing that parents should discuss him to 
their heart’s content if they so wish, provided it is not done 
before the children. Neither would I say that a parent should 
never side with a child against the teacher. What I do mean is 
that the teacher is seeking the same end as the parent, the true 
development of the child, and therefore the child should always 
see parent and teacher pulling in the same, not in opposite 
directions. If a parent has occasion to question the wisdom of 
a teacher’s act, he should not at once assume that the teacher 
is a tyrannical opposer and give expression to angry criticism. 


= 
—"~ =—= 
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He ought to remember that it is the teacher’s duty to seek the 
highest interests of the child and should at least give him the 
benefit of a presumption of innocent action until by a personal 
interview he has learned the real facts. In no case should he 
let the child discover any difference between the two authori- 
ties of his world unless it is really necessary. 

Many of these differences would never occur if the teacher 
was better known to the parent. How many parents have 
spoken to the teacher of their child even once, except over a 
question of failure or misdemeanor on the part of the child? 
And yet the child is under the power and influence of that 
teacher five hours a day for forty weeks in the year. 

I plead for a closer acquaintance, and a truer sympathy 
between parents and teacher, a better understanding of the 
teacher’s aims and difficulties and a more cordial and earnest 
support of his efforts to lead the child aright. 

If a parent feels that any act of the teacher is unjust he 
should at once seek an interview in a kindly spirit and talk the 
matter over as two friends would discuss a matter of mutual 
interest. Ifa teacher appeals to the home for help, the parent 
should do all that he can to give the help desired. If the 
parent should also express to the teacher some appreciation of 
his efforts for the child and show his purpose to co-operate, it 
certainly would be highly appreciated and give him new 
strength and encouragement. Some parents do show such a 
spirit of cordiality and support and they are a great help to the 
teacher with whom they work. Nothing would do so much to 
strengthen and elevate our school work as a general prevalence 


of this same spirit. 


TH he VALU Ob. HE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


It is seldom that any one now-a-days denies that a good 
school system is of great value to a community; but when the 
tax bills come in, there are found some that would cut down 
public education in quality and amount. Such persons let the 
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present personal cost blind them to the advantages to the com- 
munity at large and therefore to themselves indirectly. The 
tax rate is tangible and immediate; the advantages of 
education rather intangible and remote. 

Public education does, however, give great pecuniary re- 
turns to the community that promotes it. In proof of this I 
quote in abbreviated form the words of Supt. B. J. Tice. 


“That school education of a right kind has a very high money 
value to the individual and to society may be proved by many 
reasons : 

“7. Educated people have more productive power than the uneducated. 
(t.) They do not need so long an apprenticeship. (2.) Women can do 
certain kinds of work, when otherwise they could do none. (3.) 
They will take better care of their bodies and so will have more 
quickness, dexterity and strength; will work more hours a day, and 
will lose fewer days from ill health. (4.) They will learn more 
quickly to use machinery, especially delicate or intricate machinery. 
(5.) They will lose fewer days from indolence, drunkenness, strikes, 
etc. (6.) They will require less supervision, and will carry out 
instructions better. (7.) They will spoil less material from ignorance, 
carelessness, and wantonness. (8.) They will use machinery better, 
they will break it less, and produce more withit. (9.) They can do a 
higher grade of work, work requiring skill, work more delicate, 
intricate and artistic, and hence of more value. (10.) They will 
invent more labor-saving machinery and more improved ways of 
doing work. 

‘2, Educated people are usually more economical than others. ‘They 
destroy less, waste less, are cheated less, and spend less for ‘that 
which profiteth not.’ 

‘9. Lt ts cheaper for a community or a nation to have all its people 
educated. 

‘‘Educated people cost the government less than others. They 
are less likely to be inmates of almshouses, hospitals, insane asylums, 
and prisons. Among the inmates of such institutions the proportion 
of those who can read and write is much smaller than it is among 
the whole people; the proportion to those who have a common school 
education is still smaller; and the proportion of those who have a college 
education is by far the smallest of all. In 1890 there were 83,000 
prisoners in the United States. Three-fourths of them were illiterate. 
Now the cost of maintaining these prisons is very great. Added to 
this is the previous cost of watching, detecting, and convicting them, 
and the damages done in the committing of all crimes. The 
enormous sum total must be borne in part by every law-obeying and 
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self-supporting person. Is it not cheaper to build school houses than 
prisons and poor houses ? 

‘In innumerable ways the higher the education of a person the 
more valuable he is likely to be as a neighbor and member of the 
community. 

“Tet us see how statistics bear out these arguments. 

“For each inhabitant, Great Britain spends for education about 
one-half as much as we do, France one-third, Germany one-fifth, and 
and Italy one-tenth. Now mark the result. The working value of 
the average American is about one-half more than that of an English- 
man, twice that of a Frenchman or German, and five times that of 
an Italian. It seems a fair estimate to say that, on the average, and 
speaking approximately, where an illiterate person will produce $1, a 
person able to read and write fairly well will produce $2; a person 
having a.good school education will produce $3; a high school 
graduate will produce $4; and a college graduate will produce $6. 
School education certainly pays in dollars and cents. Better than 
this, an education will not only make money, it will make money 


worth having.”’ 

As a final proof take the State of Massachusetts. While 
the children in the United States at large get an average of 
only a little more than four years schooling, that State gives 
her children nearly seven years, the average cost per pupil is 
nearly twice that of the average for the United States; in no 
other state is a high school education free of cost put before 
every child. 

Surely if any state may be accused of running public educa- 
tion to an extreme it is Massachusetts; but statistics show that it 
gets a return proportionate to its outlay, for while the average 
wealth per individual produced in the country at large is but 
forty cents per day, the average production per individual in 
Massachusetts is nearly eighty cents. 

There is, then, a direct connection between education and 
production; the community that makes a large investment gets 
a large return and the $150, or $200, that is spent in giving 
six or seven years education to a child is a sound investment 
that is constantly making a return fh the growth and prosperity 
of the city and state. 
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CONCLUSION. 


While our schools hold a high rank and are doing good 
work, it will not do for us to indulge in self-congratu- 
lation and rest on our laurals. All through the land there 
is an educational awakening. Teachers are studying and work- 
ing, as they never worked before ; school attendance is increas- 
ing and the pupils are staying longer and entering the high 
schools in large numbers; the people are crying out, ‘‘Give 
us more schools and better ones’’, and money is being poured 
out for public and private education in larger and larger sums. 
If our schools are to hold their pre-eminence, it will be only by 
conducting them in a liberal spirit, striving to attain that which 
is highest and best. 

Such has been the policy of the Board in the past, such I 
have no doubt it will continue to be; and, as the work of the 
schools is better understood, I believe that policy will obtain 


more and more cordial support from the people. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HEHNRY M. MAXSON. 
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List of Teachers, 1895-90. 


Superintendent and Principal, HENRY M. MAXSON. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Beginning 
of Service. 
MUA te RAV ELL, G7 0: 55 «3: 1893 
Pitre Netiog NILES ye i 3.» ols 45 1869 


MARY GRACE CALDWELL,...1895 


Beginning 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Poe kIEP® Do ORUNYON,: 23.0.4. 1866 
M. ELIZABETH BENEDICT,...1891 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


MOH it}, bULLOCK, «7721235... 1885 
PeCH AW ¢ JJANSING yarn. 1885 
SPAR GARET WR. OCAGH). 2). 6... 1892 
urine As REET N Ge eto ccc coy ts 1892 
mayne WW. STICKNOR, oh054 6. 1885 
eT DAVIES cir crise aie ts 1895 
omic, 1. BILLINGS... 5... 1893 


TOMMAGPORCEH 5g. 0.8 5s 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


M. E. Humpston, /7in.,....1874 
ANNA W. BOORAEM,....... 1876 
PENI) WEN) ..0 olive ae cie ss 1888 

BRYANT 
EMMA V. SHATTUCK, /777.,..1893 
PisstR Go MARSH, 2 a oe): 1893 
Petre Aer TCRNOR tie ae ioc. fol he 1886 
BUSin = DAVIES ese ey nye 1895 
Posh eA. RROWNE, oo. 5 ie. es 1895 
AA Wei ARSHAL I Soo... 1894 


IRVING SCHOOL. 


GENEVIEVE PETRIE, /777.,..1888 


ELEANOR P. WILBER,....... 1895 
VARY cH REYNOLDS, 0... 1893 
POPU EO SCOT Leet mck are? 1893 
Tees EU BV ee TE EMLAIN crc) aes 1892 


MUSIC -LHACHER: 


THOMAS AH WHAZELI, Sie. 1883 


of Service. 
ALAC Re VES WEEN En VG fei 0) 1894 
Sy LAE NEAT AG Gemeente ah cits 1890 
LSM AUN RX See SA SEEING 3 cok sian at 1894 
PAN RUA Vesa LUA Wren ene? 4 eee ) meee 1880 
LENA TOMLINGONG done peti & 1892 
DICE CLLR ER Tim grey! ve 1892 
CARA eS HGR LO Nas caret enh 1896 
MADGE Te ROUTPHEN ty ae alin 1887 
CAROLING WA a BARBER: gu... . 1887 
ANNA E. MANKTELOW,.. ...1895 
JULIAR AP BULLE Rite cy! 1894 
HDITH AR?» BOND newer ve 1894 
SLOUIGE SW OOD). scarcer 1878 
MARGAR HIV REMCORY «yeni 1893 
FUND AGEL MELO LIME, ty, ey etek os oleae 1894 
SCHCOI, 
LOUIS Ee DURUNE TT au iy ee 1895 
TOUS hab atin CN MONG abuse 1891 
PL LENG DaulyOw s( totes nse I8gI 
(ORM Fie GADIM US sector) aha 1891 
CUIOR MTL UE Rr ser oie er 1895 
TL SCT AUIS VIO) LD manner a herein 188g 
PAGE: Mira LN BD) ieee ele, BEN a . 1890 
TIAETI BAT UME Ryn oe ame ke os 1891 
VLA RO hg WAT LION Yoke theta cin 1896 
CHORLETTE M. BEEKMAN,...1893 
GENEVIEVE M. SCHUTE,..... 1895 

DRAWING TEACHER. 

NEA Rive IGA RS ko ibe 1891 
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ENROLUMENT OF PU iii 


High School. 


TRAD Wee L RAVE Lig Peis 
HELENLE  DUIL ES weeks 


Grammar School. 


CARRIE B. RUNYON,..... - 


Me BLIZABETH (BENEDICT: oo. 


NINO LNT LD Avs, an eee 


LENASLOMLENGONM we tee oe 


Franklin School. 
ATTACHES \WanLANSING eae 
BLORAUAGRIBE IN «eee kee: 
MARGARET Ree GAsE was 
LOuIshyh BIGLINGS me. 
JENNIEB DAVIES os eerie 
NOEL) | BULLOCK 7777015 
Bia iA SHORCHS yee nei 


CLARAS)  “GroRTrONimen a 
TA UALS- Bri iis wens 
MADGE L. SUTPHEN,.... 
CAROLINE A. BARBER,... 
EDItH sR t BOND? ese 


1500. 


GRADE. 


els Senior, 
Nie Junior, 
MARY GRACE CALDWELL,.-- 
ATICH Mc WiriENE vow oer 


Third Class, 


ONOULL. Class: 


Ninth, 
Ninth, 
Lighth, 
Lighth. 


Ny Liighth, 
pad Seventh, 
hn Seventh, 


STC 


ms Avie 
ee fifth, 
die Fourth, 
HE pDITH (GHB ER Toe Vee 
Aycy Third, 
RT As Second, 


Third, 


First, 


Le. first, 
... Kindergarten 


BOYS. |GIRLS|/TOTAL 


23 
32 


27 
49 


33 
14 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS,—Continued. 


GRADE. BOYS. crers|rorar 
Washington School. 
MILLICENT E. HumpstTon, ? Fifth, LO Re nto 
ANNA W. BOORAEM;.....:-. Fourth, ide 27ers 
EIN REGIE Ne tails, hive) s pis ent Third, 16 ae 39 
3. LOUISE Woop, ...-.-- yl eee Second, 22 17 39 
NEARGARET KaCORY,.. +--+... First, 2 ea NL AG 
PAN Le OIME ic. 3 Lares Farst. \ ee Re Sen SOE: b.3 
Bryant School. 
Emma V. SuHaTruck, Pvin.,. Fifth, 34. | 2 57 
PiestHR HL. MARSH, . «+. Fourth, 2Aies Gat Men T 
ee ie AV IHS teh Ltn ie ss: : Third, PRED OTM ae ete) 
MLOUISH BURNETT... 0.0.4.5 Third, 35 BAL 5G 
Meee DICK NOR omer wl... Second, 22 Zorg 
SSH BDROWNE,. 33)... ... Second, 38 oe ean 
Toe Det UNVON se coe. + First, rey iectomn. yee! 
HLLEN By Low, etic. ect Jee eae 39 | 22 62 
ALICE MILLER,.... ....... Kindergarten 31 238° | 59 
ORG GPeiGADMUS/ re. 8's. aan Warr aye Zerg Wat ao 
Iriving Scool. 
PGHANOR Ps WILBER, #-+\) 5 WD CEIEE es NNT Laie 
Mary EH. REYNOLDS,...-... 1) Tosa sas Dee Ne LOM eae) 
GENEVIEVE PETRIE, /777.,.. Fifth, Lom ape 43 
EOLA Se CONT? ce ies a snr d Fourth, 31 Pe lai. 
POLTIHAWe nO TILLMAN... ....-'> Third, 22ers mena 
Pee TA MEW, OOD sie eins fain es Second, 25 2A NAO 
PTAC HOARSE yh tite ho 2 | asecond, 24 19 43 
PEAT PIMP IU ME Re ye eaten | First, 22 eRe CON ea a 
MARY [7 ALLEN, 22-224... First; 26 5 41 


GENEVIEVE M. ScHUTE,....| Azudergarten, 49 46 95 
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Graduation Exercises of the Class of 18096. 
JUNE 2 5; LS00 7: Aap 


MUSIC VERA: 


PROGRAM. 
OVERTURE—‘‘Rosamunde,”’ - - - - Schubert. 
INVOCATION, : - . - “Rev. BE. M, Ropwage 
GAVOTTE—‘‘Violetta,’’ - “ - : - Herman. 


SALUTATORY AND ORATION, 
‘“Genius is Simply an Immense Capacity for Work.’’ 
FRED’ C. GASKILL.* 


FAUST, - - - - - - - - Gounod. 
AppRESs—Professor Bliss Perry, Princeton University. 
Warrz—‘‘American Belles, - - - - Voelker. 


PRESENTATION OF REWARDS. 
MR. LEANDER N. LOVEULL. 
For English Composition, ( 7%c late George H. Babcock Prize), 
Offered by Mrs. G. H. BaABcock. 
For Mathematics, ( 7he late C. H. Stillman Prize), 
Offered by Mrs. C. H. STILLMAN. 


For United States History, - Offered by OLIN L. JENKINS, M. D. 
For Spelling, - - - Offered by Mr. LEANDER N. LOVELL. 
For Penmanship, - - - Offered by Mr. CHARLES F. ABBOTT. 
For Languages, - - - Offered by Mr. E. R. ACKERMAN. 
Themes from Cavalleria Rusticana, - - Mascagnt, 


HssAy AND VALEDICTORY—‘‘The Power of the Invisible,”’ 
FRANK W. CORNWELL.* 
‘“Melodies from Robyns Jacinta,’’ - - - Tobant. 


PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Pt Bow PROBASCO Mea). 


MArcCH—Handicap, - - - - - - Rosey. 


*Chosen by the Class. 
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Award of Prizes, 1890. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


The Geo. H. Babcock Prize, awarded by Mrs. GEORGE H. BABCOCK : 
first Prize, Wudson’s Shakespeare, 12 Vols., FLORENCE May 


BOWMAN, 
Second Prize, Irving’s Works, 9 Vols., FLORENCE REYNOLDS BEAL. 
Honorable Mention, CHARLES ANTHONY SQUIRES, RUTH POTTER 
MAXSON. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Pest. 3C) sl otiliman Prize, siven by Mrs...C. H. STILLMAN ; 
First Prize, $15 in gold, JULIA FRANCOISE BOURGEOIS, 
Second Prize, $10 in gold, CHARLES MARVIN DOLLIVER, 

Honorable Mention, FRED SQUIRES. 


LANGUAGE. 


Given by E. R. ACKERMAN: 
GREEK, Bryant’s Iliad and Odyssey, 4 Vols., FRED CHESTER 
GASKILL, 
Honorable Mention, CHARLES ANTHONY SQUIRES, 
LATIN, Longfellow’s Works, 11 Vols., LEWIS SQUIRES, 
Honorable Mention, SARAH EDWARDS SCHUYLER. 


SPELLING. 
Given by LEANDER N. LOVELL: 
Prize, Webster’s International Dictionary, ELIZABETH D. KEPLER, 
Honorable Mention, MABEL, HAZELTINE, 


PENMANSHIP. 
Given by CHARES F. ABBOTT ; 
IMPROVEMENT, Five Volumns of the Poets, FRANK R. HAZEL/‘TINE, 
Honorable Mention, RAYMOND SMITH, 
BEST WRITING, Stoddard’s Glimpses of the World, Eminty D. 
RUNYON, 
Honorable Mention, ALICE L. MORGAN. 


UNITED. STATES HISTORY. 


Given by OLIN Ll. JENKINS, M. D,: 
Prize, Bryant’s History of the United States, 4 Vols.,. EDNA BURR, 


Honorable Mention, PAULINE DENTON. 
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Graduates of the High School, 1890. 


“PALMA NON SINE VOL OL Wik fae 


GRADUATES IN THE GENERAL COURSE. 


Julia Francoise Bourgeois, 
Clyde Barrington Burnet, 
Elizabeth Mott Cahoone, 
Annie La Rue Carle, 

Ada Hamilton Clark, 


In Trenton Normat. 


Mary Grace Steiner, 


Frank Wilbur Cornwell, 

In N. V. Homepathic College. 
Charles Marvin Dolliver, 
Felix Layat, 


In Stevens Institute. 


Mildred Titsworth, 


In Trenton Normal. 


GRADUATES. IN. THE’ CLASSICAL ‘COURSE. 


Fred Chester Gaskill, 


In Alfred University. 


Charles Anthony Squires, 


ln Williams College. 


Fred Squires, 


In Williams College. 


GRADUATES: IN.: THE HNGLISH » COURSE: 


Florence May Bowman, 
Raymond Barnes Carroll, 
James Hazlewood Craig, 
Henry Eggerding, 


In Rutgers College. 


Mary Scott Hull, 


HONOR 


Clyde Barrington Burnet, 


Harriet Isabel King, 
Minnie Viola Mitchell, 


Teaching. 

Grace Elting Overton, 
Alden Wagner, 

Marion Alice Maynard. 


PUPITS) 


FIRST HONOR. 


Frank Wilbur Cornwell, 


Fred Chester Gaskill. 


SECOND HONOR, 


Julia Francoise Bourgeois, 
Florence May Bowman, 
Elizabeth Mott Cahoone, 
Charles Marvin Dolliver, 


Henry Eggerding, 
Fred Squires, ’ 
Mary Grace Steiner. 
Mildred ‘Titsworth. 
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Graduates of the Coes School, 


1800. 


Martie R. Anthony, FE. Muriel Lock, 
George Apgar, | Mary Lock, 

Dora, A.- Bennett, Nellie B. Manning, 
Hdna Burr, Emma McCullough, 
Alice F. Callahan, Beatrice Miner, 
Charlotte A. Cave, Alice Morgan, 
Sidney Craig, Lulu Perrin, 

Henry F. Cuming, Frances E. Phillips, 
(arace “Day, Piueye Lound, 

Bessie De Forest, Lillian Richardson, 
Pauline Denton, Lucille EK. Rockwell, 
Clara G. Dunham, Emily S. Runyon, 
mice, 1). shish, Albert L. Schomp, 
Arthur Hawkins, Harold Smalley, 
Maude Hazeltine, Margaret Williams, 
Lizzie Kepler, Marion D. Woodcock. : 


Caroline Livezey, 
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Explanation of Course of Study. 


HE Preparatory Course is planned to meet the general 
requirements for entrance to the classical course of the 
various colleges. It will be varied somewhat to meet 

the special requirements of particular colleges to which pupils 
may desire to go. 

The general Course is planned to furnish a good general 
education to those pupils that do not intend to go to college. 
It gives an almost continuous four years’ course in the three 
subjects—Language, Science, and Mathematics,—accompanied 
by a four years’ course of two exercises per week in English 
Language and Literature. By the addition of French or 
German during the last year or two, for which arrangements 
may be made with a private teacher, it will give a sound prep- 
aration for those colleges that accept a modern language in 
place of Greek. This course may be varied by interchange 
between the Science and the History of the English course by 
a conference between the parents and the Principal. 

The English Course gives a four years’ training in the 
three subjects—History, Science, and Mathematics,—for those 
that do not desire Latin. English Language and Literature 
is provided by two exercises per week during the four years. 

Special work in composition is required regularly of all 
pupils throughout the course. In the third and fourth year 
declamations or recitations are required. 

Each pupil will have three regular class exercises per day 
with a minor exercise in music, authors, etc., except that 
those in the English course will have four regular class exer- 
cises the first year, since their studies are less difficult. Less 
than one-third of the school session is left for study. It is 
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therefore necessary for each pupil to do most of his work 
“at home. Parents would aid the school and benefit their 
children very much if they would see that a certain definite 
time each afternoon is kept sacred for this purpose. One 
of the most important reasons for adopting the one session 
plan was that this work might be done by daylight. The 
amount of home study required will vary according to the 
. ability and industry of the pupil, but one of average 
ability, who uses his school time faithfully, should do his 
home studies in about two and one-half hours. Some 
pupils will require more time than this; a few may possi-— 
bly require less. Insufficient preparation at home quickly 
shows itself in the school. work. 

In case of poor health, by a conference with the principal, 
arrangements may be made to lessen the pressure of the work 
by extending it over a longer term than four years, but a 
diploma will be granted only for the equivalent of four years 
work in the main studies. 

Parents that desire their children fitted for college should 
have them take Latin on entering the High School and 
notify the Principal definitely of their wishes as early in the 
course as practicable. 

Every effort will be made to meet the special necessities of 
each pupil after a conference with the parents; but while a 
child is attending school, the school work should be the 
chief business of his daily life, and, in justice to him and to 
the school, no outside matters can be allowed to interfere with 
the performance of school duties as fully as his strength will 
allow. 

The aim of the High School is to give real education to its 
pupils, to train them to study wisely and effectively, to form 
habits of neatness, method and accuracy in work and to give 
them power to think and to work independently. In doing 
this needs of the general pupil are kept particularly in mind 
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in order that he may be given that which shall be valuable to 
him whether he goes to a higher school or not. At the same 
time, pupils that desire to go to college will find the school fully 
suited to their needs. Our graduates have been received in 
most of the eastern colleges and have invariably found that 
the High School had given them not only the knowledge of the 
required subjects for admission, but also, what is too often 
omitted, real working power and valuable habits, that have 
enhanced their ability to succeed. 
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Comparative Cost of the Schools, 
I88g-189g0. 


t Running School Cost per 
Year. Expenses. Enrollment. Pupil. 
1889 $29,230 1,522 $19.20 
1890 B2y 32 1,647 19.51 
18g! 33,180 1,691 19.62 
1892 36,693 RTO 20.32 
1893 39,522 1,849 21.37 
1894 41,557. 2,048 20.20% 
*T8Q5 44,907 2,166 207 
*T 896 47,315 Me Hy 21.34 


t This includes all expenses, excepting repairs, insurance, interest, and pay- 
ment on indebtedness. 


* Inclusive of Free Text-Books and Supplies made necessary by Act of Legis- 
lature. 


The following table exhibits the cost of our schools to- 
gether with that of some other cities and towns that are classed 
in the State Report as striving to have the best schools. 

The third column is also included in the first and second. 

The average cost for the cities and towns of the State, 
based on attendance was: $21.93. For Union county the 
average was $23.43 per pupil. 


Running Ex- Running Ex- Cost of books Average 

penses per capita penses per capita andSupplies Salary of 
of Enrollment. of Attendance. per capita. lady teachers. 
SUM te ee $32-306 $52 -95 $4.55 $58-44 
Montclain “areas ge beer Aq 37 2.40 19 0 
Englewood,..... RTO As aga 3 99 64-39 
Rutherford,..... 23.89 BAGa A To2 51.72 
Plaines weno y DOS % 28.74 Licey 58-59 
Bast Orangery eae. ganer 22 AT 3.40 63.80 
Oran oe; ann waa, 20.08 28 «2k [xt 53.26 


